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would  diug  away  and  Hcreain  and  scream  aud  scream, 
WU9S  tbau  that  inghtbawk  a-tlying  over  now,  and  the  nig- 
ger woman  would  eat  it  up. 

"  Nick  and  I  reckoned  the  old  man  laid  our  ill-luck  to 
tliat  gal  being  drove  crazy  wiib  seeing  her  brotber  killed, 
aud  tbe  rest  ou't,  tbougli  nobody  bad  laid  a  linger  on 
ber,  nor  yet  done  notbing  to  barm  ber  nor  ber  servant 
neither ;  but  that  screeching  did  seem  to  call  up  foul 
weather  and  all  sorts  of  devilment,  aud  I  don't  know  as 
I  blame  tbe  old  man  for  taking  it  to  lieart  and  trying  to 
get  ber  calmed  down. 

"Then,  ag'in,  the  first  officer  had  got  hurt  in  tbe 
bcrimmage  when  tbe  bauds  broke  open  the  liquor-room, 
and  couldn't  have  tbe  use  of  bis  eyes  all  along  of  a  bottle 
being  broke  over  'em,  and  I  reckon  some  glass  got  into 
'em  ;  and  tbe  second  officer  took  to  drink,  and  nobody 
tried  to  work  the  ship,  only  just  case  her  ofi"  when  tbe  gale 
struck  ber,  and  put  her  before  it  when  it  lulled  ;  so  when, 
about  eight  bells  in  that  December  night,  she  just  lifted 
on  the  crest  of  a  big  roller,  and  then  plunged  bows  on 
between  two  horns  of  a  reef,  there  wa'n't  a  man  aboard 
that  knowed  'twas  Boone 
Island  ;  no,  nor  ever  heard 

of  such   a   place,  for   there  ^^  ^ 

wa'n't  no  light,  nor  there 
wa'n't  no  humans,  nor  even 
so  much  as  a  Feledelfy  law- 
yer aboard  the  whole  i^lace. 
I  don't  sujjpose  any  of  you 
Avas  ever  aboard  a  craft 
grinding  to  pieces  on  a  reef, 
with  a  heavy  sea  on,  and  a 
lialf-gale  from  the  nor'east 
a-driving  ber  right  into  tbe 
jaws  of  death,  and  the  air 
so  full  of  snow  aud  frozen 
spray  that  you  couldn't 
keep  your  eyes  peeled.  No. 
r  don't  suppose  none  of 
you  was  ever  there  ;  but  I 
was,  yes,  I  was  there,  aud 
I  know  just  what  it  means. 
Crack  went  the  masts,  one, 
two  and  three,  and  the  rig- 
ging and  the  canvas  all 
down  on  deck,  winding  us 
up  as  they  wind  a  dead  man  afore  they  tilt  him  over- 
board ;  and  tbe  wind  a-howliug  and  a-shrieking  in  the 
cordage,  and  the  crazy  girl  below  shrieking  and  laugh- 
ing —  yes,  laughing  like  a  very  devil  —  till  it  seemed 
to  me  I  could  see  old  Horns-and-Hoofs  a-climbing  up 
out  of  tbe  porthole  of  her  cabin,  and  fetching  that  laugh 
up  along  with  him. 

"'Every  man  for  himself!'  was  the  cry,  and  half  the 
hands  dove  ofl"  bows  or  stern,  and  split  their  skulls  on 
the  spurs  of  that  murdering  reef. 

"  Me  and  two  or  three  more  waited  to  chop  out  some 
lengths  of  spar  from  the  hamper  on  deck,  and  make  fast 
some  lines  to  belay  ourselves  to  ;  and  while  we  was  busy 
I  heard  a  kind  of  smothered  screech,  aud  up  tbe  com- 
pauionway  came  tbe  old  man,  carrying  tbe  girl,  all  tic 
up  in  a  tarpaulin,  and  her  head  muffled  in  a  shawl. 

"  The  poor  nigger  came  staggering  along  behind  with 
a  couple  of  boxes,  and  I  found,  later  on,  the  cap'n,  to  try 
to  please  tbe  crazy  girl,  had  given  her  all  the  diamonds 
and  other  stones  to  play  with,  and  the  blacky  had  froze 
to  them  and  so  got  them  ashore,  for  they  both  Avas  saved, 
while  many  a  stout  hand  went  under.  The  old  man  saw 
what  we  was  up  to  with  the  spars  and  lines,  aud  he  just 


shoved  one  fellow  out  of  tbe  way,  and  took  his  i-aft  for 
the  girl  and  found  another  for  himself  ;|and  one  of  our 
chaps,  a  soft,  Tommy  sort  of  a  iVUow,  \xA  looked  out  for 
tbe  nigger  woman,  and  I  looked  out  for  myself,  and  so 
we  all  came  ashore — the  uigger  drownd^d,  but  all  the 
rest  of  us  with  the  last  gasp  left  in  us  aiid  no  more. 

"Nine  men  and  that  one  crazy  girl  was  tbe  count  next 
morning,  aud  tbe  Syren  a  clean  wreck,  washing  out  to 
sea  with  tbe  ebb  tide,  and  tbe  beach  stroked  with  gold 
pesas,  doubloons,  and  bars  of  bullion  wedged  in  among 
tbe  teeth  of  tbe  reef,  and  not  a  biscuiti  nor  even  au 
ounce  of  salt  juuk  nor  one  of  the  cabin-stores,  except  u 
pot  of  some  kind  of  sweet  stuff  that  the  old  man  tried  to 
bide  away  for  tbe  giil  ;  but  some  of  us  rapped  him  over 
the  bead  and  got  it  away,  and  'twas  gone  before  we'd 
fairly  touched  it.  Then  came  the  starving  time,  and  1 
reckon  it  would  bo  harder  to  bring  that  home  to  your 
minds  than  even  the  wreck  of  the  Syren. 

"Tbe  lirst  day  wa'n't  so  bad,  and  we  all  cruised  up 
and  dowu  and  about  the  island  looking  for  some  kind  o' 
vittles,  no  matter  wliat,  and  fain  to  till  our  poor  bellies 
with  snow  for  want  of  meat. 
We  picked  up  lots  of  the 
gold,  too,  and  stowed  it 
away  whore  it  won't  never 
bo  found  till  the  S y  r  e  it 
gcitbers  ber  bones  from  oti" 
that  reef,  and  sails  the  seas 
again  with  all  her  bully 
buys  aboai-d. 

"The  old  man  he  buried 
tbe  niggejr  woman,  or,  to 
put  it  ou;an  even  keel,  he 
dragged  her  into  a  hollow- 
between  two  big  rocks  and 
piled  stones  upon  lier  till 
she  was  siafe  out  of  sight 
and   reach!;    aud    wbik-    ' 


did  it  tbe  crazy  girl 


lookt 
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and  stopped  iu-r 
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"At  tirst  it  was  like  calm 
weather  after  a  storm,  and 
Ave  all  felt  as  if  the  curse 
was  lifted;  but,  after  a 
while,  that  strange,  wild  singing  was  almost  worse  tbau 
the  screeching,  and  when  it  kept  on,;  and  kept  on  till 
black  night  fell,  aud  all  night  long  it  mixed  iu  with  the 
screams  of  the  night-birds  and  the  wailing  of  the  Avind 
aud  the  hiss  of  the  surf  breaking  over  tbe  wreck  of  the 
Syren,  I,  for  one,  began  to  feel  as  if  'twas  I  Avas  going 
loony,  and  not  the  girl. 

"Just  about  six  bells  in  the  morning  Avatch  we  heard 
a  pistol-shot,  and  the  mad  girl  bursting  out  a-laughing, 
just  as  she  did  Avbeu  the  Syren  struck.  I  got  up  and 
Avent  over  to  her  Avith  my  knife  in  my  hand,  for  I'd  got 
all  I  could  stagger  under,  and  as  for  having  Old  Nick 
a-laughing  at  me  through  her  throat,  I  Ava'n't  a-going  to 
stand  it.  But  before  I  came  to  her,  where  she  sat  on  her 
urse's  grave,  I  stumbled  and  fell  over  the  old  man, 
where  he  lay  dead  ;  yes,  stone  dead  already,  though  tho 
blood  was  still  a-running  from  a  bullet-hole  through  bis 
heart.  Whether  he  had  shot  himself,  or  whether  that 
devil  had  shot  him,  Ave  couldn't  tell,  for  the  pistol  lay  so 
that  he  could  have  dropped  it,  or  she  could  either.  Any- 
Avay,  be  Avas  dead,  and  eight  men  were  starving." 

"For  God's  sake,  men,  be  silent  !"  exclaimed  Noble, 
excitedly,  and  then  Harry  Murray  quietly  rose  and  went 
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I'olow.  The  moDOtononfl,  weary  voic«  went  steadily  on, 
ittid  the  two  girla  sbirered  closer  to  cacb  otUer,  yet  conM 
not  c)»oo80  but  listen. 

"All  tlmt  day  I  lookptl  for  tin*  gi:l  to  kill  lior,  or  nhe 
liftd  killed  onr  captain  ;  but  slic  Lid  from  nie  pomfwhcrc 
on  tbfit  lonesome  inland,  and  [wlien  morning  broko  again 
fike  lay  dead  jiiat  over  where  we  bad  bid  the  gold  and 
'  jewels.]  Yes,  alie'd  dragged  herself  there  t<»  die,  bo  that 
the  cnrso  might  cling  to  that  treaHUre  that  we'd  bought 
KO  dear,  and  Tr»  shouldn't  got  the  good  of  it  even  if  one 
of  na  got  away. 

•*  Well,  matea,  we  didn't  touch  her.  There  wasn't  a 
xaan  at'.iong  the  eight  of  us  bnt  had  risked  hia  life  again 
and  again,  and  laughed  in  the  face  of  death  by  aea.  or 
fight,  or  danger,  or  any  human  kind  yon  like  to  name; 
but  there  was  not  a  man  of  ua  that  wonld  have  put  a 
finger  on  that  girl's  dead  body,  as  she  lay  there  with  her 
black  eyes  >vide  open  and  the  lips  drawn  away  from  her 
whits  teeth  as  if  she  had  died  laughing  at  us.  We  just 
I'ickeil  up  stones  and  piled  them  on  her,  and  we  never 
stopped  till  we'd  heaved  a  great  rock  on  top  of  all,  and 
iiionnded  it  up  so  that  nobody  would  think  'twas  ever 
any  other  way  ;  and  every  night  she  cornea  and  sits  on 
top  of  that  heai>  of  stoucs  and  tings,  and  siags,  and  sings, " 
till  she  iiinga  np  a  storm." 

"  Sits  there  now  ?"  gasped  Winifred. 

"  They  all  died,  one  by  one,  till  I  was  left  all  alouo 
with  her ;  and  when  each  man  died  she  laughed  all  night 
long,  and  when  she  didn't  laugh  nor  sing,  she  screeched  ; 
and  she  and  Philip  Babb  will  keep  company  there  until 
the  Sifren.  gathers  her  bones  from  off  that  reef,  and  sails 
the  seaa  again  with  all  her  bully  boys  aboard. " 

"  Who  is  Philip  Babb  ?"  asked  Winifred,  in  a  quaver- 
ing  votceu 

•'  Who's  frightening  yon  with  stories  of  Philip  Babb  ?" 
demanded  the  captain's  cheery  and  imjierious  voice,  as 
he  came  aft,  followed  by  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  disturbed 
him  from  a  game  of  cards  with  some  of  hia  pnaaengers. 
"Who's  talking  of  Philip  Babb?"  asked  he  again,  as, 
Laving  reached  the  little  group  and  receiving  no  answer, 
Le  stnod  peering  around  the  deck. 

"The  fellow's  behind  that  sail,  sir,"  replied  Murray, 
and  as  the  captain,  stepping  aft,  looked  around  the  leach 
of  the  great  mainsail,  Murray  ran  forward,  exclaiming  : 
"He'll  get  away,  forward." 

But  the  strip  of  dock  between  the  sail  and  th<^  bul- 
wark was  absolutely  empty,  and  captain  and  passengers, 
advancing  on  either  side,  met  in  the  centre  in  blank 
dismay. 

"  How  did  ho  look  ?*'  asked  Iho  captain,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  he  stared  into  the  young  man's  face. 

"An  elderly  seafaring  man,  black  eyes  and  gray  hair, 
dressed  in  a  striped  butcher's  frock,  with  a  leathern  belt 
and  a  sheath-knife." 

"Which  he  flourished  in  your  face?" 

"  Yes,  onco.     How  did  you  know  ?" 

"  Never  yon  mind,  and  get  those  girls  off  the  deck  and 
off  the  subject  as  qnick  as  you  can." 

"  Why  60,  captain  ?" 

"Never  yon  mind,  young  man." 

"Oh,  captain  I"  broke  in  Winifred  Lovering's  sweet 
voice.  "  who  is  that  awfnlly  queer  old  man  ?  and  who  was 
Philip  Babb  ?  and  is  ho  alive  or  dead  ? ' 

"  Philip  Babb,  Mi««  lK>vorinc  ?  1  have  not  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  gentleman's  acquaintance,  and  you  mu:>tu't  let 
our  old  salts  spin  their  8ea-yarna  on  the  qnRit<'r-dock. 
Comt,  young  ladies,  we  are  waiting  far  yj>u  to  uivn  na  a 
little  iiinsic  in  the  cabin  before  supper  at  tM\  o'clock." 

"  Bnt.  captain,  I  insist  upon  a  dir«^-t  luiswer  to  my 


I  qncstion,"  persisted  Murray,  as  he  detained  the  captain 

'  for  a  moment  behind  the  rest  of  the  ])arty. 

i  "  And  I  refuse  to  give  yon  any  answer,  Mr.  Murray," 
replied  the  officer,  with  dignity.     "lam  not  a  supereti- 

I  tioun  man  ;  bnt  neither  am  I  foolhardy  one,  and  I  refuse 
ti)  mention  that  name,  or  tell  that  story,  while  I  Bail  theso 
waters.  It's  bad  luck,  and  the  wonit  of  bad  luck,  and 
I'm  sorry  all  throngh  for  what  yon've  seen  and  what 
you've  heard,  and  that's  all  I  have  to  say.  So  come  along 
down,  and  let  ns  have  some  good  old  sacred  masic  from 
those  innocent  girla." 


MORT  AU  CHAMP  D'HONNEUR. 
By  H.  T.  R. 

Tbk  AuHtrlan  has  stolon  on  ns,  our  men  are  scattered  wide- 
Ill  for  Fnince  If  ho  wla  yon  fort  whore  the  hills  divide; 
Mucli  wuro  tli9  gala  if  we  held  it  but  for  a  day  and  night, 
"  De  mine,"  satd  Lntour  d'Auvec^e,  "  to  warn  them  and  aid  the 

nRlil." 
Horror  and  ehamo!    Their  arm«  wcro  there,  tho  cowards  were 

Bono; 
Grimly  ho  sK  hts  fneo:  sliort  time,  and  much  to  be  done. 
Loo|>l)n1r>3  woro  cut,  Rates  barred,  tlio  muskets  Insbed  in  a  row, 
Tho  Tricolor  fliin^  to  tho  brcczu,  and  then— to  wait  for  the  foe. 
So  quick  and  truo  hts  aim,  and  so  fiist  the  Austrlans  fall. 
That  tho  i>mh  i*  choked  with  their  dead,  and  at  eve  they  sound 

tho  recall. 
With  mom  came  a  flag  of  truco :  "  Yield,  fur  our  cannon  ore  here. 
Or  we  broach  your  wnll."    "  la  two  hours*  time  U  no  help  be 

near." 
So  the  day  and  night  bod  been  galnod,  and  staggering  under 

the  weight 
O!  twenty  muskets,  a  woory  soldier  steps  from  the  gate. 
"  Single  against  a  host  I    By  heaven  I  'twas  nobly  dono. 
Men.  t>ear  for  him  the  guns,  hJs  burden  the  flog  alone.* 
•  «  •  •  •  «  • 

"  Bonk  for  this  man."  said  Napoleon.    "  Nay,  Oeneral."    "  WoU, 

ir  you  will. 
First  Grenadier  of  Franco,  bo  a  simple  Captola  sUll." 
So  with  no  Boiflah  aim,  for  France  with  heart  and  with  hand. 
Bravest  whi^re  all  were  brave,  ha  fought  la  many  a  land. 
His  no  rufBan  thirst  for  blood,  for  plunder,  or  pay; 
First  In  tho  charge,  bis  duty  done,  he  would  turn  away. 
Nature  ho  lovul,  and  she  to  him  bad  ravooled  her  lore; 
Loved  to  pondor  the  problems  of  life  witti  the  sagea  of  yor«; 
Till  the  dwith-order  came,  and  a  glorious  life  to  crown 
He  fell  with  bis  wounds  la  front,  and  amiled  the  doatb-pang 

down. 
How  shall  Ibcy  honor  him  dead  who  in  life  hold  cheap  what  men 

prize? 
Titles  and  crosses  be  spurnod.    Bold  one:  "On  the  spot  wbcro 

he  lies 
Dig  him  a  soldier's  grave;  lot  our  flag  be  round  hlqi  laid; 
But  for  his  heurt  from  our  pay  shall  a  silver  cixsket  be  made; 
Tboro  we  will  shrlno  its  dust,  and  bis  spirit  shall  lead  ua  yet." 
Added  the  Master  of  soldiers' heart:  "And  when  ye'rs  met. 
First,  ns  In  life,  on  tho  mustor-roll  ye  shall  coll  his  name. 
And  hi}  oldest  comrade  nnawer,  'Dead  on  the  field  of  fame.'" 
Morn  by  mom  It  whs  hoard,  and  Austrian  and  ItuBslan  reeled. 
Whore  thoeo  veterans  swept  to  tho  front,  kings  of  the  battlefield ; 
Mom  by  mom  it  was  heard,  till  tho  Bourbon  came,  and  tho  time 
When  to  have  fought  for  Napoloon  and  Franco  was  hold  a  crime. 
Novor  did  nobler  service  noblur  guerdon  earn: 
High  in  tho  roll  of  heroes,  place  for  L-Uour  d'Anvorgne ! 


JOHN 
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Dv  Noel  Rutkven. 


WORK. 


The  first  time  I  had  the  keen  and  exquisite  pleasurs 
of  hearing  John  Bright  speak  was  at  a  public  banquet 
ipven  to  him  in  the  spacious  ronnd-room  of  the  Botandt, 
Dublin,  wliose  walls  had  echoed  the  burning  eloquence 
/nf  Henrj-  Orattan  and  the  thnnderons  impeaohments  et 
[Daniel  O'ConnelL     That  I^wag  heljLiasgeechlcaa  ecatMJ 
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at  the  Great  Tribiiue's  eloquence  goes  witlioiit  saying, 
and  as  I  write  the  glamour  of  Lis  noble  periods  still 
Lolds  me. 

The  next  time  I  listened  to  liini  was  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  when  lie  was  "  going  for  "  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
the  latter  attired  in  his  favorite  velvet  jacket.  Lis  legs 
crossed,  Lis  arms  crossed,  and  his  hat  over  Lis  eves,  ap- 
parently enjoying  a  siesta  ;  but  wLen  BrigLt  would  oc- 
casionally give  one  .of  Lis  big  guns,  tlie  Juggler  of  tLe 
Jingoes  would  start  as  if  stuck  by  a  pin. 

JoLu  BrigLt's  noble  bearing  is  immensely  in  Lis  favor ; 
and  especially  wLea  standing  at  tlie  table  wliicL  separates 
tLe  Government  from  tlio  Opposition  in  St.  StepLen's, 
Le  is,  to  my  tliinking,  a  very  striking  and  cLaracteristic 
jiicturo. 

TLe  BigLt  Honorable  JoLn  BrigLt  was  born  at  Green- 
bank — tlien  near,  but  now  witliin,  tLo  town  of  BocLdale, 
in  LancasLiro  —  on  tLe  IGtL  of  November,  1811,  The 
BrigLt  family  originally  came  from  WiltsLire,  wLero 
tLeir  ancestors  were  living  at  "  BrigLt's  Farm,"  near  tlie 
village  of  LyueLam,  in  tLe  year  ICSl.  They  were  all 
members  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Jacob  BrigLt,  Sr. , 
settled  down  at  RocLdale  in  tLe  beginning  of  tlio  jnes- 
eut  century,  and.  Laving  lost  Lis  first  wife,  married  Miss 
MartLa  Wood,  tLo  daugLter  of  a  tradesman  at  Bolton-le- 
Moors.  By  Ler  Le  Lad  ten  cLildren,  four  of  wLom  still 
survive,  tLe  subject  of  tliis  sketch  being  tlie  eldest. 

Having  received  tLe  rudiments  of  a  substantial  Eng- 
lisL  education,  tLe  future  politician  entei-ed  Lis  fatlier's 
business,  and  became  a  member  of  tLe  firm  of  JoLn 
BrigLt  k,  BrotLers,  cotton  spinners  and  mani;facturers, 
of  Rochdale.  While  still  young  he  displayed  a  great 
taste  for  politics,  and  before  Le  Avas  twenty  began  to  ad- 
dress local  audiences  on  various  topics  connected  with 
social  reform.  On  coming  of  age  Le  made  a  tour  on  tLe 
Continent,  and  on  Lis  return  assisted  in  tLe  formation  of 
a  literary  society  at  RocLdale,  before  wLicL  Le  frequently 
si^oke,  tLua  developing  tLat  rare  facility  of  expression 
and  command  of  pure,  forcible  EuglisL  wLicL  Lave  since 
made  Lim  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  orators  of  tLe  day. 
AVLile  evincing  tLe  sLrewdness  and  sagacity  of  a  tLor- 
ougL  business  man,  Le  did  not  neglect  tLe  cultivation 
of  Lis  mind,  lie  studied  Listory,  read  jioetry,  and  ex- 
panded Lis  keen  natural  powers  of  observation.  In  1836 
Le  went  by  sea  to  tlie  Levant,  visiting  Palestine,  Egypt 
and  Greece,  and  on  returning  to  Lis  native  town  de- 
livered a  series  of  brilliant  lectures  descriptive  of  Lis 
travels. 

Mr.  Briglit  now  came  prominently  forward  as  a  jmblic 
man,  and  soon  attained  celebrity  as  a  platform  speaker. 
Although  he  Lad  taken  an  active  part  in  tLe  long  agita- 
tion wliicL  preceded  tLe  Reform  Act  of  1832,  it  was  not 
until  1839  tLat  Le  first  distinguisLed  Limself  as  a  politi- 
<ian,  by  becoming  one  of  tLe  earliest  and  most  ardent 
members  of  tLo  Anti-Curu  Law  League,  wLicL  grew  out 
of  aa  association,  formed  tLe  year  previously,  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

His  first  candidature  was  at  a  bye-election  in  April, 
181:3,  when  Le  contested  tLe  City  of  Durliam  against  Vis- 
count Dungaunou,  eldest  son  of  tLe  Earl  of  Bersbor- 
ougL,  a  Tory  and  Protectionist.  Ho  was  defeated,  Low- 
ever,  by  a  large  majority  ;  but,  as  good  luck  would  Lave 
it.  Lord  Dungannou  was  sliortly  afterward  unseated  on 
petition,  and  at  tlie  new  election,  wLicL  took  i)lace  in 
the  following  July,  Mr.  BrigLt  was  returned  by  iSS  votes 
against  410  polled  for  Lis  opponent,  Mr.  Purvis.  TLe 
election  created  intense  excitement  tlirougLout  tlie  coun- 
try, on  account  of  Mr.  BrigLt's  advanced  views.  His 
maiden  spcccL  in  tLc  House  of  Commons  was  delivered 


on  August  7tL,  and  was  in  advocacy  of  iMr.  Ewart's  motion 
for  extending  tLe  principles  of  Free  Trade. 

At  all  times  an  animated  and  eflective  speaker,  I\Ir. 
BrigLt  was  now  more  eloquent  tlian  ever  in  Lis  oppo- 
sition to  the  Corn  Laws.  In  18i5  Le  obtained  tLe  ap- 
iwintment  of  a  select  commictee  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons on  tLe  Game  Laws,  and  anotlier  on  tLo  subject  of 
cotton  cultivation  in  India.  An  abridgment  of  tLe  testi- 
mony taken  before  tLe  former,  and  publisLed  in  one  vol- 
ume, contained  from  Lis  pen  an  "Address  to  tLo  Tenant 
Farmers  of  Great  Britain,"  strongly  condemning  tLo  ex- 
isting Game  Laws. 

TLe  story  of  "TLe  Battle  of  the  League  "is  a  cLapter 
of  EnglisL  Listory  with  wLicL  Mr,  BrigLt's  name  miisfc 
over  bo  associated  almost  as  closely  as  tLat  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den.  TLe  year  184;G  saw  tLe  great  struggle  ended  by  tLa 
conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  tLe  consequent  attiiiu- 
ment  of  tLe  objects  sought  for  by  the  Leaguers. 

From  then  on  to  1852,  Mr.  Bright  was  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  in  advocating  various 
reforms,  and  in  endeavors  to  promote  such  movements  as 
seemed  calculated  to  secure  tLe  elevation  and  advance- 
ment of  tlie  people. 

In  July,  1817,  Le  was  returned  for  MancLester  ;  and 
during  tLe  interval  between  Lis  election  and  tLe  acces- 
sion of  tlie  first  Derby  Ministry  to  power.  Lis  activity  in 
Parliament  and  on  the  platform  was  varied  and  continu- 
ous. In  tLe  House  of  Commons  Le  advocated  tLe  appli- 
cation of  Free  Trade  as  a  sure  remedy  for  tLe  state  of 
tilings  tLat  Lad  brouglit  about  tLe  IrisL  famine.  At  tliis 
time,  also,  Le  i^roposed  tLe  Disestablishment  of  tLe  Irish 
Church,  wLicL  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  carry  out  twenty 
years  after,  and  in  various  otl^er  ways  sougLt  to  promote 
reform  in  tLe  administration  of  Ireland.  He  also  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  study  to  tLe  Indian  question,  and  ap- 
pealed unsuccessfully  for  tLe  dispatcL  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  India  to  inquire  into  tLe  condition  of  cotton- 
growing  tLere.  In  181:9  Le  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
examine  official  salaries. 

Both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  jirovinces  lie  co- 
operated warmly  witL  Mr.  Cobden  in  tLe  movements 
wliicL  tlio  latter  sougLt  to  create  in  favor  of  financial 
reform,  and  strenuously  urged  reduction  of  tLe  forces. 
Taxes  on  knowledge,  and  all  restraints  on  tLe  liberty  of 
tLo  press,  were  now,  as  ever,  Lotly  combated  by  Mr. 
BrigLt,  He  fouglit  Lard,  too,  fur  tLe  removal  of  Jewish 
and  CatLolic  disabilities,  and  strongly  opi^osed  Lord  Joliu 
Russell's  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act.  In  1851  Le  voted 
witL  tliose  wLo  attempted  to  censure  Lord  Palmcrstou 
on  tLe  Pacitico  afiair,  and  in  tlie  following  year  took  a 
prominent  i^art  in  tLe  welcome  given  to  Kossuth  by  the 
advanced  Liberals  of  LancasLire,  and  defended  Lim  from 
aspersion  in  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  BrigLt  was  now  tLe  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
"  MancLester  School  of  Politicians  " — a  name  coined  in 
derision  by  Lis  opponents,  but  accepted  by  Lim  as  a  title 
of  Lonor.  On  tLe  formation  of  tLe  first  Derby  Adminis- 
tration, in  February,  1852,  Le  aided  in  tLe  temporary  re- 
organization of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  wLicL  tLo 
acceptance  of  Free  Trade  by  tlie  new  Government  after- 
ward rendered  unnecessary,  and  at  tLo  general  electicu 
wLicL  followed  was  re-elected  for  ManeLest*r,  but  not 
witLout  a  Lot  contest. 

With  tlie  accession  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Miui.stry  to 
power  began  the  discussion  of  the  Eastern  qiifstioii,  '.iis 
share  in  wLicL  alienated  from  I\Ir.  BrigLt  many  of  Ids 
former  followers.  As  a  member  of  tlie  Peace  Society.  Le 
strenuously  opposed  tlie  war  witL  Russia,  and  was  one  of 
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the  meeting  of  tbe  Society  of  Frieuds  by  whicU  a  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  urge  upon 
Jiiin  the  maiutenauce  cf  peace.     Energetically  did  he  de- 
nounce the  policy  which  led  to  the  Crimean  War,   nor 
ceased  to  protest  against  ^  whilst  that  stx-uggle  lasted, 
although  in  his  j^rotest  he   stood  i^ractically  alone.     In 
1854,  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  he  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  his 
speeches,  from  the  peroration  of  which  I  cite  a  few  lines, 
ill  illustration  of  his  views  on  so  important  a  subject :  "  It 
is  very  easy  for  the  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
to  rise  and  say  that  I  am  against  war  uuder  all  circum- 
stances ;    and  that,  if  an   enemy  were  to  land   on   our 
shores,  I  should   make   a   calculation   as   to  whether  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  take  him  in  or  to  keep  him  out ; 
and  that  my  opinion  on  this  question  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, either  by  Parliament 
or  by  the  country.     I  am  not 
afraid  of  discussing   the  war 
with    the   noble   lord    on    his 
own  iDriucii^les.    I  understand 
the  Blue-books  as  \\oll  as  he  ; 
and,  leaving  out  all  fantastic 
and   visionary    notimis    about 
what   Willi    become    of    us    if 
something  is  not  done  to  de- 
stroy or  to  crii^ple   liussia,  I 
say  —  and    I   say    it   with    as 
much    contidence    as    I   ever 
said  anything  in  my  life— that 
tho    war    cannot    be    jiistifu^d 
out  of  those  docnnunit.s  ;  and 
that     iiupai-liid      \x\>U>v\     will 
tea,-h   this  to   pdstriity,  if  wi- 
do    not    cuniiiichL-nd    i(    now. 
T  am  not,  nor  ili.l  I  I'vn-  pic- 
tciid   to  be,  a  stiil.'Mnaii  ;  and 
that   character   is    so    tainted 
and  BO  equivocal  in  our  day, 
that  I   am    not    sure    that    a 
pure  and  honorable  ambition 


would  aspire  to  it.  I  have 
not  enjoyed  for  thirty  years, 
like  these  noble  lords,  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of 
office.  I  have  not  set  my  sails 
to  every  passing  breeze.  I  am 
a  plain  and  simple  citizen, 
sent  here  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most constituencies  of  the 
Empire,  reiDresenting,  feebly 
perhaps,  but  honestly  I  dare 
aver,  the  opinions  of  very 
many  and  the  true  interests 
of  all  those  who  have  sent 
me  here.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  I  am  alone  in  my  con- 
demnation of  this  war,  and  oi 
this  incapable  and  guilty  Ad- 
miuistration.  And  even  if  I 
were  alone,  if  mine  were  a 
solitary  voice,  raised  amid  the 
diu  of  arms  and  the  clamors 
of  a  venal  ])ress,  I  should 
liave  the  consolation  I  hu\e 
to-night — and  which,  I  trust, 
will  be  mine  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  my  existence  —  the 
priceless  consolation,  that  no 
word  of  mine  has  tended  to  promote  the  squandering 
of  my  country's  treasure,  or  the  spilling  of  one  single 
drojj  of  my  country's  blood." 

There  were  some  then,  tliere  are  many  more  now,  who, 
however  fundamentally  opposed  they  might  be  to  many 
of  Mr.  Bright's  views,  could  not  withhold  their  admi- 
ration for  his  sturdy,  uncompromising  independence— 
an  indej^endence  he  has  consistently  maintained  through 
life,  to^vard  great  and  small,  ministers  and  people  alike, 
unmoved  by  blandishment  and  careless  of  disdain. 

The  year  185G,  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  found  Mr.  Bright  disabled  by  ill  -  health, 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  the  Continent ;  and 
the  news  of  Lord  Palmerston's  defeat  on  the  Canton 
question  reached  him  while  in  Italy,  in  March,  1857. 
Although  he  had  taken  no  i3ersonal  part  in  the  debate 
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or  division  that  obliged  Lord  Palmerston  to  appeal  to 
the  country,  yet  lie  expressed  his  entire  appi-oval  of  the 
vote  of  censure  wLioh  bad  been  jn-oposed  by  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Milner-Gibson.  At  the  general 
election  that  ensued,  both  Mr.  Bright  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Milner-Gibson,  were  rejected  at  Manchester  by  large 
majorities  ;  but  shortly  afterward  the  death  of  Mr.  Muntz 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  Bright  Mas  invited  to  become  a  candidate.  He 
was  elected  in  August,  1857,  and  has  sat  for  that  con- 
stituency up  to  the  present  time — over  thirty-one  years. 

After  1857,  Mr.  Bright's  name  became  mainly  identified 
with  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  electoral  representa- 
tion by  a  wide  extension  of  the  suftVage,  and  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  seats  with  i-egard  to  poi^ulation,  and 
altei-ations  in  the  law  of  eutaih  During  the  momentous 
period  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  he  protested  con- 
tinually and  energetically  against  a  perpetuation  of  "  the 
riile  of  the  sword  "  in  that  country.  He  also  inveighed 
against  the  system  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
jmny,  and  urged  the  Government  to  look  its  Indian  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  face,  with  what  result  all  the  world 
knows.  Ho  was  a  fervent  and  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  North  during  the  Civil  War  in  this  country,  and 
.some  of  the  most  elui|uent 
speeches  he  ever  delivered 
were  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery. 

On  April  2d,  18t;5,  Mr. 
Bright  sustained  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  old 
colleague,  Richard  Cobden, 
so  aptly  designated  "  The 
Apostle  of  Free  Trade  ";  and 
ill  after  years,  while  si)oak- 
iiig  at  Bradford  (July  i;5th, 
1H77),  took  occasion  to  eiilo- 
gizeh  is  former  colaburer  in 
the  following  words  :  "There 
is  not  a  homestead  in  the 
eountry    in    which    tliore    is 


to  the  very  day  when  the 
lamp  of  life  went  out.  He 
is  gone,  but  his  character, 
his  deeds,  his  life,  his  ex- 
ample, remain  a  possession 
to  us,  his  counti-ymen,  and 
for  generations  to  come.  As 
long  as  the  great  men  of 
England  are  spoken  of  in 
the  English  language,  let  it 
be  said  of  him,  that  Richard 
Cobden  give  tlie  labors  of  a 
life  tliat  he  might  confer 
np.ju  his  countrymen  per- 
leet  frrt'duni  of  industrv. 
uiul  with  it  its  atlendanr 
blessings  of  plenty  and 
peace. " 

In  the  Autumn  of  IbtiG,  Mr.  Bright  visited  Ireland, 
where  he  received  a  ciud  miUo  faeltha,  and  was  enter- 
tained at  a  great  banquet  on  October  30th,  on  an  invi- 
tation signed  by  some  twenty-live  Irish  Liberal  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  heard 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  article.  On  November  30th  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  the  following  month  accepted  office  under 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  but 
ill-health  subsequently  compelled  hiiu  to  relinquish  this 
office,  and  he  retired  from  the  Ministry  in  December, 
1870.  His  health  having  been  partially  restored  during 
the  next  three  years,  he  was,  in  August,  1873,  appointed 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  held  this  position  ixntil  the 
fall  of  the  Government,  in  February,  1874:.  The  next  six 
years,  when  the  Tories  were  in  office,  found  him  less 
prominent  in  debate  than  formerly;  but  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone retixrned  to  power,  in  May,  1880,  he  again  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  resigned  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1882,  announcing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  had  retired  from  the  Cabinet  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Government's  Egyptian  policy,  stigmatizing 
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tlie  bombai-dmeiit  of  Alexaudiia,  tlieu  determined  upon, 
as  a  violation  of  the  moral  law.  Xa  November,  1880,  lie 
had  been  elected  Lord  lu  ctor  of  tlie  University  of  Glas- 
gow. 

When,  in  the  Spring  of  1888,  Mr.  Gladbtone  adopted 
the  Parnellite  views  and  brought  forward  his  Home  Eulo 
Bill,  Mr.  Bright  denounced  the  measure  in  most  scath- 
ing terms,  and  did  much  to  insure  its  rejection.  Since 
then  his  firm  attitude  and  his  unwavering  support  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Unionist  cause, 
and  more  votes  were  i)robably  lost  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
"  The  Tribune's  "  great  speech  at  Birmingham  than  by 
all  the  other  arguments  against  Home  Rule  put  together. 
Mr.  Bright  has  done  so  much  for  Ireland  in  days  gone  by 
that  ho  has  never  been  able  to  understand  her  continued 
<lissatisfaction,  and  there  is  a  shade  of  "provinciality" 
about  him  ■which  makes  him  regard  the  refusal  of  such 
excellently  intended  English  specifics  as  a  mere  case  of 
perverse  ingratitude. 

Mr.  Bright  has  been  twice  married — first,  iu  1839,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Priestman,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  died  two  years  afterward,  leav- 
ing him  an  only  daughter  ;  and  secondly,  in  1847,  to  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Leatham, 
of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  by  whom — who  died  in  May, 
1878— he  has  had  seven  children.  His  eldest  son,  Mr. 
William  Leatham  Bright,  is  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Stoke-on-Trent  Division  of  Staflordshire. 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  since  John  Bright's  name 
was  a  party  bixgbear.  English  people  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  have  at  length  learned  to  know  and  respect  the 
man  whose  motto — "  Be  j usl  and  feiv  7iol  " — has  been 
the  guiding  motive  of  his  life.  Whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  his  individual  opinions,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge the  absolute  rectitude  of  his  purpose.  His  politi- 
cal career  has  been  one  long  struggle  for  the  overthrow 
of  what  he  has  deemed  to  be  fallacies  and  disab'lities,  for 
the  righting  of  wrong,  for  the  resistance  of  oppression  and 
evil,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  iieople.  Not  among  the 
least  noble  of  exemplars  for  English  youth  is  that  com- 
prised in  the  character  and  life-work  of  "plain  John 
Bright." 
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CoNTEAKY  to  the  admonition  which  is  liberally  vouch- 
safed to  most  small  children,  that  thej  "  should  be  seen, 
but  not  heard,"  the  lion  of  the  llocky  Mountains  is  very 
frequently  heard,  but  rarely  seen. 

Before  the  cliaracter  of  this  animal  was  as  fully  estab- 
lished as  :<;  now  is,  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  reiJorts  con- 
ceraing  it  were  accepted  in  blind  faith.  It  is,  essentially, 
tka  South  American  puma,  a  oat  of  very  formidable  di- 
maasions.  Some  of  the  big  '  panthers  "  which  our  fore- 
fatktjcs  in  Eastern  States  had  to  deal  with  may  have  been 
closely  allied  to  this  lion,  if  descriptions  can  be  depended 
upon.  Of  a  tawny  to  yellow-brown  color,  light  throat 
and  belly,  tlie  animal  shows  a  lithe  and  graceful  body, 
grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  combines  great  mus- 
cular strengtii  witli  its  eliective  weapons  of  attack  and 
defense.  Tlio  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  neck  are  i^ar- 
cicularly  Avell  developed,  and  enable  the  lion  to  carry  a 
^ood-sLzed  deer  in  his  mouth,  Itftkig  it  high  enough  to 
avoid  its  trailing  on  the  ground. 

One  day  our  hunter  had  killed  a  black-tail  out  of  a 
small  band,  and  had  laid  it  across  the  trunk  of  an  in- 
clined tree,  at  a  sufficient  height  to  i^revent  coyotes  from 


disturbing  it.  Meanwhile,  he  followed  the  remainder  of 
the  band.  Bctui-ning,  after  several  hours,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  very  largo  mountain-lion  slowly  crawling 
up  the  tree  toward  the  carcass  of  his  game.  A  well- 
aimed  shot  spoiled  his  appetite  for  venison  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  kicking,  clawing,  sintting,  and  show- 
ing fight  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

It  is  unusual,  however,  that  a  lion  can  be  gotten  hold 
of  with  so  little  trouble.  He  is  very  sly,  keen  of  eye  and 
ear,  less  so  of  scent,  but  rai'elj'  leaves  his  home  in  the 
daytime,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  large  game. 
He  knows  all  the  trails  of  deer  and  elk,  and  the  daily 
hours  for  their  passing  given  p)oints.  C'rouchiug,  flat  on 
his  belly,  on  some  advantageously  located  rock — less  fre- 
quently on  trees,  for  the  prevalent  pines  of  our  Western 
forests  are  not  particularly  suitable  for  this  mode  of  war- 
fare— he  will  patiently  await  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  his 
victims.  As  they  pass  beneath  his  ambush,  he  springs 
down  ui:)on  some  fat  doo  with  unerring  aim,  lands  on  her 
back,  near  the  fore-shoulders,  and  quickly  tears  the  jugu- 
lar vein  to  suck  her  blood.  The  terrified  animal  may 
make  a  jump  or  two,  but  cannot  shako  olf  its  destroyer, 
and  soon  drops  dead,  Avhile  its  companions  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Either  the  lion  Avill  eat  all  he  wants  at  once,  leav- 
ing the  balance  for  birds  of  prey  and  coyotes,  or  he  will 
cai-ry  the  carcass  to  his  den. 

At  night  he  goes  abroad,  sur^jrises  what  game  he  niay 
want,  and  fills  the  air  with  dismal  howls.  Many  a  time 
have  we  heard  hiin,  howling  for  hours  at  a  time  ;  but 
though  we  might  traverse  the  adjoining  forests  with  the 
utmost  care  next  day,  we  never  succeeded  in  finding  the 
disturber  of  our  slumbers.  He  will  travel  many  miles  at 
night,  either  following  game  upon  which  he  has  set  his 
heart,  or,  as  it  seems,  simply  for  exercise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  his  domain  is  in  good  order. 

The  mountain-lion  most  frequently  makes  his  home  in 
some  cav«  or  rocky  cleft,  more  rarely  in  dens )  timber  or 
brush.  In  leaving  and  approaching  his  den,  he  is  always 
on  the  alert,  and  often  discovers  a  carefully  laid  ambush 
from  afar,  then  silently  wanders  off  and  allows  his  ene- 
mies to  watch  for  him  in  vain.  This  method  of  surpris- 
ing him  is,  howevei",  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  feasible, 
for  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  surprise  him  abroad. 
Traps  have  but  very  slight  attractions  for  him,  so  that  a 
well-prepared  ambush  near  his  den  is  the  only  reliable 
resort.  We  have  watched  more  than  one  night  before 
some  cave  or  other,  but  always  in  vain. 

In  one  instance  we  were  positive  that  the  lion  was  in- 
side ;  he  had  been  seen  going  toward  his  home  but  a 
short  time  before,  and  his  ingoing  tracks  were  quite  fresh, 
covering  all  others.  As  we  presumed  that  he  had  gorged 
himself  with  a  heavy  meal  before  returning  to  his  lair, 
and  as  wo  were  uncertain  as  to  Avhether  the  cave  might 
not  contain  water,  we  came  prepared  for  a  long  siege. 
Posted  about  twenty-yards  distant  from  the  entrance,  two 
of  ua  religiously  stood  on  guard,  turn  and  turn  about,  for 
forty-eight  hours.  The  nights  were  moonlit,  while  our 
position  commanded  enough  ground  to  secure  us  good 
shots  in  case  the  lion  should  attemi^t  to  leave.  When 
he  made  no  sign,  however,  for  so  long  a  time,  we  began 
to  su-pect  that  something  was  wrong.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  revealed  the  fact,  sure  enough, 
that  the  cave  had  a  second,  very  small,  outlet,  afeme  dis- 
tance off,  and  well  hidden  in  the  brush.  Fresh  traeks 
leading  from  it  showed  that  it  had  recently  been  utilized. 
For  twenty-four  hours,  at  least,  had  we  guarded,  iu  the 
strictest  silence,  even  denying  oui'selves  the  comfort  of  a 
smoke,  a  large,  empty  hole. 

Wary  as  the  lion  is,  he  can  be  outwitted  by  persever- 
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allow  their  being  throwu  across  the  latter,  then  they  are 
felled  80  as  to  drop  toward  it,  the  branches  are  cut  from 
the  trunk,  and  this  is  divided  into  lengths  of  from  five  to 
eight  feet.  A  vast  amount  of  judgment  is  shown  in  all 
the  details  of  these  operations,  and  iu  the  selection  of 
material.  The  lengths  of  lumber  are  slioved,  pushed, 
hauled  and  rolled  until  they  reach  the  water,  where  they 
are  floated  and  steered  to  the  desired  point.  Numerous 
small  branches  are  cut  and  civrried  into  the  water,  to  float 
to  the  dam,  where  they  be(?6me  water-logged  and  finally 
sink. 

Mud  aud  stones  ar6  also  employed  to  fill  up  chinks 
and  holes,  and  to  weight  down  any  i>ortions  of  the  struc- 
ture which  may  require  such  precautions.  Debris,  car- 
ried dowu  by  the  creek  or  river,  finds  lodgment  at  the 
dam,  and  before  long  the  latter  is  perfectly  tight  aud 
serviceable.-' 

At  all  timeSj  however,   is  this   structure   kept   under 


The  bark  and  leaves  of  young  trees  form  a  stagle  and 
favorite  article  of  food  in  the  beaver  households'  Small 
trees  and  bushes,  therefore,  preferably  quaking -asp, 
young  cottouwoods  and  willow,  are  cut  down  close  to 
the  ground,  the  branches  are  neatly  trimmed  oS,  and  the 
trees  cut  into  lengths  of  about  one  foot.  All  the  stouter 
limbs  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  aud  no  avaiUible  piecii 
is  wasted.  The  lengths  are  carried  to  the  water,  dropped 
or  shoved  in,  aud  allowed  to^  float  until  they  becomo 
water-logged  and  sink.  Subsequently  they  are  stowed 
away  under  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  dwelling-house, 
aud  near  the  dam.  Qfteu  the  banks  of  the  dam  are 
entirely  robbed  of  th^ir  trees  for  many  yards  from  the 
water's  edge,  only  ^e  small  stumps  showing  that  vege- 
tation recently  existed  there,  and  the  chips  indicating 
by  whose  agenay  it  was  removed. 

The  habitation  of  tlie  beaver  is  usually  located  iu  the 
more  shallow  part  of  the  dam,  and  consists  in  a  house 
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(51ose  inspection,  and  repairs  are  made?  veiy  promptly 
and  with  consummate  skilL  Every  aew  aud  then  some 
strengthening  work  is  undertaken,  s&  that,  taking  it  al- 
together, the  dam  really  grows  stronger  from  year  to 
year,  rather  than  the  revei-se.  , '1  have  seen  more  than 
one  that  would  readily  pass  a|,i^'mall  army  without  suffer- 
ing the  slight  st  injury.  When  everything  is  safe  and 
solid,  tlien  the  more  ornamental  work  begins.  Project- 
ing pieces  and  branch^  are  trimmed  ofi"  wherever  they 
might  interfere,  unevefl  places  are  leveled,  and  everything 
is  made  ship-shape/  Although,  of  course,  the  majority 
of  these  dams  are^toiall,  there  are  others  which  retain  a 
tremendous  volume  of  Avater.  Reckless  trapping  has 
greatly  decima|ted  the  beaver  at  most  points,  aud  the 
dams  will  notibe  kept  in  repair  for  many  more  years. 

After  a  suflpcient  supply  of  water  has  been  obtained  by 
the  cooipleaon  of  the  dam,  tlie  second  consideration  lies 
in  the  acquirement  aud  storage  of  suitable  provisions. 


comprising  several  stories,  aud  which  re^i^hes  for  some 
distance  above  the  level  of  the  water.  .11  is  constructed 
of  wood,  mud  and  stones,  like  the  ddin,  and  cannot  be 
entered  except  under  water.  Here, all  domestic  matters 
are  attended  to,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  food-supply 
is  stored,  the  balance  remaiuingin  deep  water.  In  order 
to  jjrevent  the  flooding  of  this  house,  the  main  dam  is 
generally  provided  with  a  ^ei'vi  of  gate  at  one  side,  which 
is  religiously  kept  clear  .^f  floating  material. 

In  this  moist  colouy^^e  beaver  families  live  happily- 
very  timid,  very  ea^y  frightened  and  quite  harmless. 
Industriously  they^ply  their  trades  as  woodcuttei*,  engi- 
neers aud  builders,  busy  during  the  entire  open  seasou. 
As  cuttiug-tooj^  the  lung,  sharp,  orange-colored  iucisor 
teeth  are  useijlf  The  two  together  are  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  very  smarp  and  strong.  With  three  or  four  bites 
a  branchjoi  about  an  inch  in  diameter  (of  qaaking-asp 
or  willow)  is  severed.     In  this  instance  the  cuts  are  all 
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In  tTi'e  memohs  of*  trial  f)e€i-less 
orator  and  friend  of  humanity,  Hon. 
John  Bright,  I  find  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing interestlnpT  item  of  admiration 
and  attachment  which  President  Lin- 
coln entertained  for  England's  great- 
est commoner,  "The  late  Dr.  Smith, 
the  United  State  consul  for  Dundee, 
some  years'  ago  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
Bright  a  valuable  gold-headed  staff 
which  had  been  used  by  President 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House.  The 
staff  bears  the  inscription:  'J.  A.  Mc- 
Clernand  to  Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  June, 
1S57,'  and  on  a  ferule,  "Presented  to 
I- Rev.  James  Smith,  D.D.,  late  pastor  of 
I  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Springfield. 
I  HI.,  by  the  family  of  the  late  President 
I  Lincoln  in  memnriam  of  the  high  es- 
I  teem  in  which  ho  was  held  bv  him  and 
them  as  their  pastor  and  dear  friend, 
27th  of  April,  1868.'  It  was  the  will  of  > 
President  Lincoln  that  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Smith  the  staff  should  go  to 
Mr.  Bright  and  in  accordance  with  that 
desire  the  following  is  inserted  in  Dr. 
Smith's  will  'I  give,  devise  and  be- 
queath unto  John  Bright,  Esq.,  mem- 
iber  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  his  heirs  the  gold  mounted  staff 
br  cane  which  belonged  to  the  deceased 
President  Lincoln  of  the  United  States, 


and  presented  to  me  by  the  deceased's 
widow,  and  family,  as  a  mark  of  the 
President  s  respect,  which  staff  ia  to 
be  kept  and  used  as  an  heirloom  in 
he  family  of  said  John  Bright  as  a 
p!1%%1\  V^t  r'^^*"  ^'hich  the  late 
„n«f  ^.^^"'^  '°'"  ^™  because  of  his 
unwearied  zeal  and  defence  of  the 
united  States  in  suppressing  the  civil 
,  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States/ 

jeaious  of  those  states.  There  mi,,  k„ 
men  Who  dislike  democrac^and^ wSo 
hate  a  republic.  There  may  be  those 
uhose  sympathies  warm  towards  the 
slave  ohgarchv  of  the  South.  But  of 
ta  fon  A""  """'f'"-  *'^^t  mis-reprcsen- 
m ^  .  *'<:  most  gross,  or  calumny,  the 
most  wicked  can  sever  the  tie  which 
un.tes  the  great  mass  of  the  p-'oS  of 
hrifh'^°"°l''^  '^''h  their  friends  and 
whit/'^"  *u^°^;°"^  ^^^  Atlantic.  Now 
whether  the  Union  will  be  restored 7r 

ab  oT  ^'^  ^^"*^  achieve'an'unhono?- 
able  indepnedence  or  not,  I  know  not 
f"d  I  P'-edict  not,  but  this  I  know  that 

wentv  Vi?n'''  ^  ^."'"^  '^^  year^'s.  the 
ivventy  millions  of  freeman  in  tv.^ 
North  Will  be  thirty  minions  oi^even 
fifty  millions.  When  that  time  comes 
I  pray  that  it  may  not  be  sniri  ^Z^^t 
thorn  that  In  the  darl°est  hou^'^ofTheif 
country's  trial  England  the  °and  of 
their  fathers  looked  on   with  icy  cold- 

?lHm1t"io.'^o7  .".""^^^^.^  '""^  perns  and 
calamities    of    their   children.      As    for 

Z  in  7ht  '"^**''^  *°  ^''^^'  I  ^^  b" 
one  In  this  audience  and  but  one  in 
the  citizenship  of  this  country!  But  If 
an  other  tongues  are  silent  mine  shal 
tn'ft'l'  '!^"'  P°"'^-^  ^^h"^h  ^l"s  hope 
whic^i  t^n^'^T'"  °^  *^«  South  and 
^hich   tends   to  generous   thought  and 

blfZZ\r'f'    ""'^    ^enerouf  deeds 

spelk  the  Fn^r'l  f^^*  "^^*°"^'  who 
speak  the  English  language  and  from 

Sisr/'i!a"me^^.^  ^'^"^^  ^"''^'^'^  ^^  ^^- 
Besides  enjoying  the  mutual  friend- 
RH^hf"*^  ^^'®*'/"  "^  ^^'■'  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Bijght  was  also  the  recipient  of  a 
resolution  of  thanks  from^he  New 
J^f^r..?^TX^^  °^  Commerce  for  his 
infhl  ^  ^^"^  *'°",''^''  °^  -^'•-  Lincoln. 
Both  men  were  selected  bv  their  fel- 
ow  countrymen  to  bear  the  same  dis- 
tinguished title  in  life.  To  the  men  of 
the  North  President  Lincoln  was 
known  as  "Honest  Abe,"  while  to  the 
working  classes  of  England  Mr.  Bright 
was  known  as  "Honest  John."  Thus 
they  were  one  In  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen  and  one  In  those  ties  of 
mutual  admiration  and  friendship' 
which  tend  to  unite  the  destinies  oi 
two  great  nations  In  the  confldenco  of 
mutual  brotherhood  and  devotion —C 
H.  Hands,  Minister.  Christian  Church' 
Athens.  HI. 


